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THE MYSTICAL INTERPRETATION OF ART 

The foundation for any clear discussion of a subject lies in 
an understanding of terms. In discussing a subject having any- 
thing to do with mysticism this is especially true, as mysticism 
has been a much abused and misunderstood term, even by schol- 
ars. 

Mysticism is a phase of thought, or rather, perhaps of feel- 
ing, which from its very nature is hardly susceptible of exact 
definition. It is not a name applicable to any particular system 
of thought. It has been called a doctrine, but it is scarcely that, 
for mystics have never formulated any doctrine to which they 
would all subscribe. It may be the outgrowth of many differing 
modes of thought and feeling. In the absence of any formulated 
definition, we may, tentatively, suggest the following, and then, 
after a historical survey, we can see if this carries us safely 
through: Mysticism may be called the belief that the unity of 
the individual, or the human soul, with the absolute, or God, is 
possible. Correlative to this we may say that a mystic is one 
who believes in the immediate revelation of the truth. Professor 
Rufus Jones of Haverford College in his Studies in Mystical Re- 
ligion 1 thus carefully defines his term: "I shall use the word 
mysticism to express the type of religion which puts the empha- 
sis on immediate awareness of relation with God, in direct and 
intimate consciousness of the Divine Presence. It is religion in 
its most acute, intense, and living stage." While mysticism is 
thus religious in that it aims for actual communion with the Su- 
preme Being. It is also philosophical in that it is an attempt of 
the human mind to grasp the ultimate reality of things. But its 
religious character is paramount, in that "it demands a faculty 
above reason, and becomes triumphant where philosophy de- 
spairs." 2 In this sense it is also transcendental. 

Mystical writers of the past have so little cared for a formal 
declaration of their own ideas that we can readily understand 
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2 Prof. Andrew Seth in the Encyclopedia Britannica, under "Mysticism." 
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why the term mysticism has become synonymous with vagueness 
or mysteriousness, and it has been given so wide a scope that the 
Hindoo ecstatics, the Neo-Platonists, the morbid mediaeval ascet- 
ics and the Quakers have all been put in the same class. The 
error of such a classification is apparent. It arose from a notion 
prevalent at all times concerning mystics. 

It seems to have been believed that the mystical ideal is not 
a life of ethical energy among mankind, but an inward life, 
spent wholly in contemplation and devout communion. That 
there have been mystics who held this extreme view must be 
true. Dionysius and Scotus Erigena believed that unity with 
God, with its eternal rest, was held to be unconditionally higher 
than the world, and that life should not strive to enter into the 
fullness of the world, but rather to retire from it into the unity 
superior to all plurality and movement, separation and unrest. 
Thomas a Kempis and other ascetics held a similar attitude. 
With this type of mysticism in mind, Rudolf Eucken wrote, 
"Mysticism holds that the essence of all wisdom consists in be- 
coming increasingly absorbed in the eternal being." George San- 
tayana, believing that the ideal mysticism consisted in the throw- 
ing off of the human, thus criticises the mystical attitude : "The 
mystics declare that to God there is no distinction in the value of 
things — only our human prejudice makes us prefer a rose to an 
oyster, or a lion to a monkey. . . . Tq the mystic, the defi- 
nite constitution of his own mind is hateful. ... A passion- 
ate negation, the motive of which, although morbid, is in spite of 
itself perfectly human, absorbs all his energies, and his ultimate 
triumph is to attain the absoluteness of indifference. And what 
is true of mysticism in general is true also of its manifestation 
in aesthetics." 4 Thus Santayana understands that the mystic finds 
beauty in everything, that taste is abolished, and, "for the ascend- 
ing series of aesthetic satisfactions we have substituted (by the 
mystic) a monotonous judgment of identity." 

Coomeraswamy, the Hindoo mystic, gives us the answer to 
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this false implication, when he acknowledges that the mystic be- 
lieves Beauty to exist everywhere, but prefers to state that Beau- 
ty may be discovered anywhere, for, if it were true that— putting 
it crudely— Beauty is everywhere, then we could pursue it with 
our camera and scales, after the fashion of experimental psychol- 
ogists. 

Santayana simply refers again to the mysticism of the Middle 
Ages, the mysticism of Bernard Clairvaux, who wrote, "As the 
little drop of water poured into a large measure of wine seems 
to lose its own nature entirely and to take on both the taste and 
the colour of the wine, or as iron heated red hot loses its own 
appearance and glows like fire, or as air filled with sunlight is 
transformed into the same brightness so that it does not so much 
appear to be illuminated as to be itself light— so must all human 
feeling towards the Holy One be self -dissolved in unspeakable 
wise, and wholly transfused into the will of God. For how shall 
God be all in all if anything of man remains in man?" 5 

If the above views expressed mysticism in the truest sense, 
it would seem that Santayana was right in saying that the mys- 
tical attitude toward art was one of indifference. Without de- 
preciating the value of the mysticism of the ages of faith, it is 
clear, however, that there is quite another sort of mysticism, not 
opposed to the kind we have referred to, but which, while sym- 
pathizing with it, interprets the mystic idea in a more humane 
way. 

"Mysticism," according to Dr. J. Rendel Harris, an eminent 
mystical writer of England, now living, "consists in a union ac- 
cording to which the outward life in the world is conformed to 
an inward life with God." 6 

This is not new to the twentieth century, nor is this concept 
of mysticism confined to a few religious mystics ; it can be found 
throughout the writings of most mystics, but philosophic writers 
on the subject have generally failed to see it. 

If mysticism were not capable of this practical interpretation, 
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it would be difficult for us to understand the history of the influ- 
ence of mysticism on aesthetics. If it were true that mysticism 
tended to make one indifferent to art, as Santayana says, or that 
it endeavored to kill out the world of sense, as Eucken implies, 
then how are we to account for the fact that it was a mystical 
philosopher who first studied the problem of aesthetics and placed 
it upon an enduring basis? As an historical survey will show, 
mystic philosophers have assigned an important place to aesthet- 
ics in their systems. 

It is a singular fact that the Greeks, superior as they were 
in artistic achievement, did not assign an important place to art 
in their philosophic works. The case against art was maintained 
by no less a thinker than the greatest artist among the philoso- 
phers, Plato. Proceeding upon the assumption that art was imi- 
tative, Plato barred all artists from his ideal state. The founders 
of his "Republic" must be men of constructive genius, not mere 
imitators. And thus the Platonists were never able to identify 
Beauty with Art. They clearly distinguished the artistic fact, 
mimetic from its content, from Beauty. And yet, strangely, it 
was Plato who started the whole question of mystic aesthetics — 
though unconsciously— in his discussion of the relation of Beauty 
to the Good. It was his disciple, the founder of Neo-Platonism, 
who was the father of mystic aesthetics in the full sense. 

Plotinus (A. D. 204-270), an Egyptian by birth, native of 
Lycopolis, lived and studied under Ammonius Saccas in Alexan- 
dria at a time when that city was the centre of the intellectual 
world, filled with teachers and schools of philosophies of all 
kinds, Platonic and Oriental, Egyptian and Christian. He was 
a fellow pupil of Origen, and hence, it has been thought that he 
was largely influenced by Christian thought. Later, from the 
age of forty, he labored in Rome, where he founded a school, 
having, among his followers the most eminent citizens of Rome. 
He drew the form of his thought both from Plato and from Her- 
metic philosophy, but its real inspiration was his own experience, 
for his biographer, Porphyry, has recorded that during the six 
years he lived with Plotinus, the latter attained four times to 
ecstatic union with "the One." 
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Plotinus's writings were arranged by his pupil, Porphyry, and 
published in six "Enneads." These Enneads are the primary and 
classical documents of Neo-Platonism. From these we learn that 
Plotinus was able to identify, as none of his predecessors had 
done, Beauty and Art. With him the beautiful and art were dis- 
solved together in a passion and mystic elevation of the spirit. 
With him the beauty of natural objects was the archetype existing 
in the soul, which is the foundation of all natural beauty. Thus 
was Plato, he said, in error when he despised the arts for imi- 
tating nature, for nature herself imitates the idea, and art also 
seeks her inspiration directly from those ideas whence nature 
proceeds. We have here, with Plotinus and with Neo-Platonism, 
the first appearance of mystical aesthetics, destined to play so 
important a part in later aesthetic theory. 

To quote from Plotinus: "If anyone condemns the arts be- 
cause they create by way of imitation from nature, first we must 
observe that natural things are an imitation of something fur- 
ther (that is, of underlying reasons or ideas), and next we must 
bear in mind that the arts do not simply imitate the visible, but 
go back to the reasons from which nature comes; and, further, 
that they create much out of themselves, and add to that which 
is defective, as being in themselves things of beauty, since Phei- 
dias did not create his Zeus after any perceived pattern, but made 
him such as he would if Zeus deigned to appear to mortal 
eyes." ' 

And so a portrait is not the mere image of an image and no 
more, as Plato had said it was, unless it be the mere imitation of 
the features, and no more, but instead, as Plotinus said, it is 
symbolic of something behind the visible. 

Plotinus also contested the theory that Beauty consisted in 
the material form or in symmetry. "Beauty," he declared, "is 
rather a light that plays over the symmetry of things than the 
symmetry itself, and in this consists its charm. For why is the 
light of beauty rather in the living face and only a trace of it in 
the dead, though the countenance be not yet disfigured in the 
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symmetry of its substance? And why are more life-like statues 
the more beautiful? . . ." 8 

Plotinus, by including aesthetics in his philosophy, brought 
the beautiful into sympathy with the interests of mystical con- 
templation. Mystical aesthetics becomes at once fundamentally re- 
ligious. The artistic temper is allowed to pervade the whole of 
life and the pathway is paved for the spiritual art of the Middle 
Ages. 

From the time of Plotinus on, whatever there was of mystic 
aesthetics was also Christian. Spiritual life had been deepened by 
the new religion, and art was turned into new pathways from 
those which it had followed during the degeneracy of the latter 
days of the ancient world. As Rudolf Eucken expresses it, the 
founder of Christianity, like all founders of the historical relig- 
ions, had made a powerful impression upon the imaginations of 
people. By the transformation of human existence which he was 
able to effect, art took a new place in life, as symbolic of spir- 
itual truths. That there is much of mysticism in Christianity we 
know, and hence it could not help but follow that Christian mys- 
ticism had a great effect on art. 

And so, throughout the Middle Ages, Art went on its way, a 
part of the religious life of the centuries, but no philosopher of 
mystic art arose. Throughout the long list of philosophers who 
discussed the problem of art during this time, there is scarcely 
one who renewed the Neo-Platonistic discussion. Aristotle was 
the leading authority in philosophy for the Middle Ages, and as 
he was a mere echo of Plato, as far as his aesthetics is concerned, 
it is not to be wondered at that the subject was so long forgot- 
ten. 9 

The Renaissance, revolting as it did from the mysticism of 
the former age, continued to ignore the aesthetics of the school 
of Plotinus, and was perhaps too busy with art itself to find time 
in metaphysical abstractions concerning art. Possibly we find in 



8 Bosanquet, History of JEsthetic, p. 116. 

9 In Bosanquet's History of JEsthetic, chap, vi, on " Some Traces of the 
Continuance of the ^Esthetic Consciousness Throughout the Middle Ages," 
the subject is fully discussed. 
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Sir Philip Sidney's Defence of Poesie the chief discussion of the 
subject during that period, though there are traces of Neo-Pla- 
tonic thinking in the poet Spenser, in Marsilio Ficino, and in Bal- 
dassare Castiglione. 

With Winckelmann (1764) Neo-Platonism was renewed. 
Winckelmann held that perfect beauty is to be found only with 
God and the conception of beauty becomes the more perfect in 
proportion as it can be thought as in agreement with the Supreme 
Being. But there is little of the mystic in Winckelmann, who 
hopelessly involved himself in his vain attempt to define Beauty. 

Kant had a tendency to mysticism, but it was a mysticism with- 
out enthusiasm, against the grain, and hence no mysticism in 
the true sense at all. He maintained that to understand Art, a 
special psychic capacity was needed, "Urteilskraft." Kant was 
uncertain as to what Beauty was, he could not solve the problem, 
and hence he believed that a mysterious power, which he himself 
did not possess, was needed to understand it. 

The so-called Romanticism of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century included a natural revival of the mystic sestheticism of 
Neo-Platonism; in this latter period the names of Schelling and 
of Solger are conspicuous. 

Schelling, Solger, and also Hegel were all mystical sestheti- 
cians. Schelling forced upon art the abstract Platonic ideas. "For 
him, as for Solger, Beauty belongs to the region of Ideas, which 
are inaccessible to common knowledge. Art is nearly allied to 
religion, for as religion is the abyss of the idea, into which our 
consciousness plunges, that it may become essential, so Art and 
the Beautiful resolve in their way, the world of distinctions, the 
universal and the particular. ... Art must touch infinity 
and cannot have ordinary nature for its object, but ideas." 10 
Through the creative activity of the artist, the absolute reveals 
itself in perfect identity of subject and artist. Thus Schelling 
places himself among the mystics in believing that art is higher 
than philosophy. 

Hegel reduced Art to .the concrete idea. The Beautiful he 
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defined as the sensible appearance of the Idea. These three phil- 
osophers, Schelling, Solger, and Hegel, were all opposed to the 
intellectualistic view, and also (herein being inconsistent as mys- 
tics) to the moralistic view. Art must serve neither a moralistic 
nor a philosophic purpose. Art must be free, with Hegel even 
free from religion. In this respect Hegel differed from Schell- 
ing, for with him Art was inferior to, even if free from, religion 
and philosophy, and hence in the Hegelian system Art could not 
satisfy our highest needs. 

Schopenhauer viewed Schelling and Hegel as charlatans. "He 
was," says Bosanquet 11 , "prima jade a mystic," and, in contrast 
to Hegel, represented the mystic tendency to give a plain answer 
to a plain question, impatient and even disdainful of the circuitous 
approaches to systematic thought. Why this should be called a 
mystic tendency does not seem clear. Nor is it clear why Scho- 
penhauer has been called a mystic. He was profoundly influenced 
by ancient Indian philosophy, it is true, and seemed to reflect 
much that was found in Plotinus, but he drew most from classical 
thought, was unable to understand the art of the Middle Ages, 
recurring to classical aesthetic entirely for his arguments. There 
are, however, mystic elements in his aesthetics. 

Beauty, with Schopenhauer, has two sides— first, it frees us 
from the will to live, our greatest vice ; second, it fills our minds 
with an "idea." "The artist lends us his eyes to look through." 12 
The artist genius can understand the half-uttered speech of na- 
ture and so produce what she desired to produce but failed. 

What mysticism there was in Schopenhauer was accidental, 
the result of his revolt against life, the result of his pessimism, 
strange to say. He welcomed suspension of thought, through 
Art, for with Schopenhauer "The Art-consciousness demands that 
we should regard the object presented, apart from its why, its 
wherefore, its how, and its when. In doing so, we approach the 
pure Platonic idea, the ideal type of the object considered in it- 

11 Croce, uEsthectic, p. 363. 

12 This expression of Schopenhauer's has been seized upon by all students 
of his works. Belfort Box discusses it and Caldwell in Schopenhauer's 
System in Its Philosophical Significance, p. 254. 
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self. The subject for the nonce is emancipated from its ordinary 
desires and impulses, apprehensions and interests, and becomes, 
so to speak, raised to a higher potency of consciousness. It is 
conscious no longer of the individual thing, but of the eternal 
form." 13 Schopenhauer says, "Every painting, by the very fact 
that it fixes forever the fleeting moment, and thus takes it out 
of time, gives us not the individual but the idea, that which en- 
dures amid all change." 14 

Such statements reveal Schopenhauer's debt to Plotinus and 
Neo-Platonism, especially when he says, "The essence of Art sup- 
poses that its one case answers for thousands, since what it in- 
tends by the careful and detailed portrayal of the individual is 
the revelation of the Idea of its kind." 15 

That Art was not imitative Schopenhauer explained thus: 
"The true reason why wax figures made no aesthetic impression 
and are therefore not works of art in the aesthetic sense, is, that 
they give not merely the form but the matter as well and hence 
produce the illusion that one has the thing itself before one. 
When well made they produce one hundred times greater illu- 
sion than the best picture can do, and hence, if illusive imitation 
of the Real were the purpose of art, they would occupy the first 
rank. Thus, unlike the true work of art, which leads us away 
from that which exists only once and never again, i.e. the individ- 
ual, to that which is there continuously through endless times, and 
in endless number, in short, to the mere form or Idea. . . . 
The wax figure gives us apparently the individual itself, yet 
without the only thing which lends to such a transitory existence 



^Introduction to Schopenhauer's Essays, Belfort Box, p. xxxviii. 

14 P. 276. Schopenhauer's Essay "Of the Metaphysics of the Beautiful 
and on Aesthetic," tr. by Box, p. 276. 

15 Ibid., p. 281. All the above ideas are practically summed up in the 
following passage of the original : "So ist dagegen die Kunst uberall am 
Ziel. Denn sie reisst das Objekt ihrer Kontemplation heraus aus dem 
Strome des Weklaufs und hat es isoliert vor sich, und dieses Einzelne 
was in jenem Strom ein verschwindend kleiner Teil war, wird ihr ein 
Reprasentant des Ganzen, ein Aequivalent des in Raum und Zeit unendlich 
Vielen." Schopenhauer's Philisophie der Kunst, p. 29. 
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its value, to-wit, life. Hence the wax figure excites a shudder, 
its effect being that of a stiff corpse." 16 

To be freed from the individual self is the pessimistic reason 
for Schopenhauer's appreciation of Art. He explains this in 
speaking of nature. After discussing the reasons why we are 
gladdened by some forms of nature, and saddened by others, he 
says, "What so delights us in the appearance of vegetable nature 
is the expression of rest, peace and satisfaction which it bears. 
. . . Hence it is that it succeeds so readily in transforming us 
into the state of pure cognition which frees us from ourselves." 11 
And further on he continues, "It is surprising to see how vegeta- 
ble nature, in itself of the most commonplace and insignificant 
character, immediately groups and displays itself beautifully and 
picturesquely, when once it is removed from the influence of 
human caprice." 11 

"For Schopenhauer," says Croce, 18 "as for his idealist predeces- 
sors, Art is beatific. It is the flower of life, he who is plunged in 
artistic contemplation ceases to be an individual, he is the con- 
scious subject, pure, freed from will, from pain, and from time." 

Art, therefore, must be removed from everything that will 
remind us of our individual existence. For this reason, perhaps, 
Schopenhauer said : "A man who undertakes to live by the grace 
of the Muses is like a girl who lives by her charms. Both alike 
profane, by base livelihood, what should be the free gift of their 
innermost. Both alike suffer exhaustion and both will probably 
end disgracefully. . . . Poetic gifts belong to the holidays, 
not to the working days of life." 19 

This is the narcotic attitude toward art. Art induces the calm 
of reverie, of forgetfulness of self, not the calm of the mystic, the 
ataraxia 20 which distinguishes him. It is difficult to find any 
passages of Schopenhauer which strike the true mystic note. He 
did not look earnestly into the problem of aesthetic, but clung to 



16 0/>. cit., p. 282. 

17 0/>. cit., p. 287 (Italics not in the original). 

ls Aesthetk, p. 309, tr. Douglas Ainslie. 

19 Essay "Of the Metaphysics of the Beautiful, etc.," p. 290. 

20 Literally "undisturbedness." 
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his prejudices. For instance, in his admiration for classicism he 
overlooked the Middle Ages, which he termed dark in every 
sense, and hence he had no understanding of the Gothic. Gothic 
architecture, with its many purposeless ornaments and knick- 
knacks, was in direct opposition to classic architecture, which 
was perfect in its simplicity. There was doubtless too much of 
the personal in Gothic art for Schopenhauer. 

It has been necessary to dwell at this length on the aesthetics 
of Schopenhauer, because in his system there exist elements for 
a better and a more profound treatment of the problems of art. 
It is readily seen that he reached his conclusion through a longing 
to be lulled into forgetfulness of existence. But in spite of him- 
self, in spite of his pessimism and his irreligion, he attained a 
vision which the mystic recognizes as similar to his own. 

It is not in Germany that we will find the aesthetics of the 
mystic. In our own day, Benedetto Croce's aesthetics comes close 
to being mystic. In his endeavor to find five kinds of aesthetics, 
he enumerates them as follows: (1) empirical, (2) utilitarian, 
moralistic or practical, (3) intellectualistic, (4) agnostic and, fin- 
ally, (5) mystic. Of this latter aesthetic he says, "According to 
this view, art would be the highest pinnacle of knowledge, whence 
what is seen from other points seems narrow and partial; art 
would alone reveal the whole horizon or all the abysses of Real- 
ity." 2 ! 

In other words, Croce sees that the mystic must, if consistent, 
place art upon the highest plane, and hence he seems to give 
mystic aesthetic the greatest praise. But, he states, "Empiricism, 
practicism, intellectualism, agnosticism, mysticism, are all eternal 
stages of the search for truth. They are eternally relieved and 
rethought in the truth which each contains. Thus it would be 
necessary for him who had not yet turned his attention to aesthetic 
facts to begin by passing them before his eyes, that is to say, he 
must first traverse the empirical stage (about equivalent to that 
occupied by mere men of letters and mere amateurs of art), and 



n jEsthetic, appendix. Lecture on "Pure Intuition and the Lyrical 
Nature of Art," tr. by Douglas Ainslie. 
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while he is at this stage he must be aroused to feel the want of a 
principle of explanation, by making him compare his present 
knowledge with the facts and see if they are explained by it, if 
they be utilitarian and moral or logical and intellective. Then 
we should drive him who has made this examination to the con- 
clusion that the aesthetic activity is something different from all 
known forms — a form of the spirit, which it yet remains to char- 
acterize." Having thus come so close to the mystic attitude to- 
ward aesthetic, Croce goes on to explain that the progressive 
thinker will proceed from one to the other until he finds himself 
on the ground of mystical aesthetic. 

But, with reason enough, Croce finds fault with mystic aesthet- 
ic as it has been historically presented. As this aesthetic places 
art above philosophy, it involves itself in an inextricable difficulty, 
for how could art be superior td philosophy, when philosophy 
places it upon the operating table and analyses it ? Mystic aesthet- 
ic thus oversteps its boundary, while, too, it often sinks below its 
proper level, as when it affirms that art is a function of the 
spirit, ineffable and cannot be defined. Therefore Croce offers 
a sixth aesthetic, that of intuition, which is neither superior to 
nor inferior to philosophy. The aesthetic of intuition would 
make art the simplest form of the spirit, the strength of art lies 
in being thus simple, hence its fascination. As man is intuition- 
ally, that is, in his simplest moments, a poet, so art perpetually 
makes us poets again. 

This theory of art, Croce himself states, "takes its origin 
from the criticism of the loftiest of all the other doctrines of 
aesthetics, from the criticism of mystical aesthetic, and contains 
in itself the criticism and the truth of all the others." 

A full discussion of Croce's intuitional aesthetic would in- 
volve a study of Croce's use of terms. What is intuition, we 
must ask, in distinction from illumination ?— the illumination of 
the mystic. Without going into this matter, it is difficult to un- 
derstand Croce's distinction between intuition and mystic 
aesthetics. Ananda Coomeraswamy, who seems to be a real mys- 
tic, does not separate the two. "The history of a work of art," 
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he states, 22 "is as follows : first, there is an aesthetic intuition on 
the part of the original artist, the poet or creator; then, second, 
there is the internal expression of this intuition, the true crea- 
tion or vision of beauty ; third, there is the indication of this by 
external signs, language, for the purpose of communication, the 
technical activity; and, fourth, we find the resulting stimulation 
of the critic or rasika to reproduction of the original intuition or 
of some approximation to it." 

This is mystic and at the same time intuitional aesthetics, and 
it is to be noted how this Indian mystic keeps his feet upon firm 
ground by asserting the artistic transaction. "Works of art are 
reminders of the Beauty discovered by the artist who created 
them," he says, and again : "The true critic perceives the Beauty 
of which the artist exhibited the signs." 

Croce's chief criticism of mystic aesthetics is of its apparent 
disdain of philosophy and science. Yet Croce's intuitional aesthet- 
ics seems to have the same disdain. To use his own words : "Art 
does not allow itself to be troubled with the abstractions of the 
intellect, and therefore does not make mistakes," 23 and "Art is 
the dream of the life of knowledge." 

This is also what Coomeraswamy says: "The vision of 
Beauty is spontaneous, just as is the Inward Light." . . . "It 
is a state of grace that cannot be achieved by deliberate effort." 

The Italian and the Indian both explain the mystical inter- 
pretation of Art. 

What Croce has endeavored to do is to reconcile the various 
conflicting theories of aesthetics. It may be possible to do this 
with some of them. Rudolf Eucken has attempted to reconcile 
mystic and moral aesthetics. He writes 24 : "When the great ob- 
ject (of progress) is to attain to a new world and a new life, to 
rise above the petty aims of the mere man and mere every day 
life, then art, with its quiet and sure labour, conditioned by the 
inner necessities of things, with its inner liberation of the soul, 



22 Burlington Magazine, April, 1915. 
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and with its power to bring the whole infinitude of being in- 
wardly near to us, and to make it part of our own life, must be 
directly reckoned as moral. 

"On the other hand, a type of art which thinks highly of 
itself and its tasks cannot possibly despise morality. There has 
hardly ever been a creative artist of the first rank who professed 
the sesthetical view of life. For such a one cannot look upon art 
as a separate sphere dissociated from the rest of life; he must 
put his whole soul into his creation; he cannot be satisfied with 
a mere technique, and he is far too conscious of the difficulties 
and shortcomings of this creation to make it a mere matter of 
enjoyment. As a matter of fact, the sesthetical view of life is 
professed not so much by artists themselves as by dilletanti who 
study art from the outside, who, not much disposed to abstract 
discussion, and indeed defenceless against it, hardly realize that 
this separation of life from art as a whole does not elevate art 
but degrades it." 

That the mystic aesthetician holds the same views as here 
expressed is shown when Coomeraswamy quotes the words of 
Millet: "Beauty does not arise from the subject of a work of 
art, but from the necessity that has been felt of representing 
that subject." 

It will be seen that Eucken in the above passage criticises the 
ultra-emotional, the Oscar Wilde type of sestheticism, and while 
he does not appear elsewhere to be an avowed mystic, he shows 
the growing sympathetic understanding of mysticism on the part 
of modern thinkers. And at the same time it must be added that 
the mystic attitude is susceptible of better appreciation, for mys- 
ticism need not be understood as a retirement from life, since 
the goal of the mystic, ataraxia, has been brought near to the 
daily life of the world. 

This is strikingly exemplified in William Blake, in whom was 
united, in a very remarkable way, the artist, poet, and mystic. 
The aesthetician would have far to seek to find a man equally 
great in all three fields, who subjected his art to his visions and 
lived true to his ideals. Engraver by profession, poet and paint- 
er by choice, mystic and seer by nature, Blake lived a truly mys- 
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tical life, like Wordsworth "in a world of glory, of spirit and of 
vision, which for him was the only real world." 25 Outwardly his 
life was no long holiday ; far from that, it was a struggle against 
poverty which he unhesitatingly faced. But he could say of 
Lawrence and other popular artists, "They pity me — but it is 
they who are just objects of pity. I possess my visions and 
peace. They have sold their birthright for a mess of pottage." 
Blake had the misfortune, if such it was, to be isolated in an age 
which was uncongenial to the spirit of mysticism. Isolated, and 
hence undisciplined, resenting the restraint of criticism, he was 
led to what still seems to be extravagance. Had it not been for 
this we might have had a great historical example in William 
Blake of the illuminative influence of mysticism on Art. 26 

Thus mystic aesthetic cannot uphold Schopenhauer in believing 
that artistic gifts belong to the holidays, not to the working days 
of life. How far this theory leads one can be understood in 
reading Santayana. "Art," says he, "is the response to the de- 
mand for entertainment," 27 and again where he seems to quote 

^Sense of Beauty, p. 22. 
Schopenhauer: "The appreciation of beauty and its embodiment 
in the arts are activities which belong to our holiday life, when 
we are redeemed for the moment from the shadows of evil and 
the slavery to fear, and are following the bent of our nature 
where it chooses to lead us." 

Santayana was led to such conclusions by his definition of art 
and morality. We have already seen what a false idea he had 
of mysticism. Morality he makes mystic in character, concerning 



^Mysticism in English Literature, C. F. E. Spurgeon, p. 129. 

26 It would be inconsistent with the nature of this article to refer to 
the many painters, poets, writers, and musicians who have expressed 
mysticism in their art. The English mystics may be studied in Miss Spur- 
geon's Mysticism in English Literature. Evelyn Underbill's (Mrs. Moore's) 
Mysticism, which has a valuable bibliography, should be consulted, while 
Professor Rufus Jones' Studies in Mysticism is the best work on the sub- 
ject of the religious mystics. This latter work also takes up the question 
of St. Francis and his influence. St. Francis is an important figure in the 
study of mysticism and art, as he exhibits in himself the blending of the 
two elements, the mystic and the artistic or poetic, as do Wordsworth and 
Blake. 
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itself in the prevention of suffering, while art is concerned with 
the giving of pleasure. These statements are on a par with his 
definition of mysticism. 

Mystic aesthetics does not take this view; it does not content 
itself with the hedonistic conception of art, and hence finds no 
distinction, as that between servant and master, between Art and 
Morality. Mystic aesthetics will deny as totally insufficient such 
principles as Marshall works upon, making aesthetics a branch 
of hedonics and thereby developing a new so-called "algedonic" 
aesthetics. Any physiological theory such as Darwin, Spencer, 
or Groos have proposed is naturally opposed to a spiritual 
aesthetic. Great art, mystic aesthetics believe, is only produced 
by a spiritual activity. Where Beauty is, there is the Kingdom 
of Heaven, subjective and undivided, and here the essential mystic 
note is sounded: "There is no beauty save that in our own 
hearts." 

Arthur Edwin Bye. 

Princeton, New Jersey. 



